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EN YEARS ago I had the good 
fortune to spend a few days 
at Colombes, that grimy industrial 
town north and west of Paris. It is 
not the memory of the town, how- 
ever, that carries me back with 
fond atfection to these days. Ra- 
ther, it is the memory of the great 
Abbé Michonneau and the electri- 
fying effect he had on me from 
the first moment I laid eyes on 
him. 

Those were the days just after 
the English edition of REVOLU- 
TION IN A CITY PARISH and just 
prior to his even greater work, in 
my opinion, MISSIONARY SPIRIT 
IN PARISH LIFE. The famous abbé 
had completed his “revolution” at 
Sacre Coeur and had just been 
transferred to St. Pierre et St. Paul, 
a parish two miles closer to the 
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center of Colombes. 

I arrived on a bustling Sunday 
morning. The parvis before the | 
church was thronged with people | 
and inside the Mass was being 
celebrated in the best tradition § 
according to the new liturgical f 
insights. What I shall never for-§ 
get about that first day, hovevaall 
was the level of participation on} 
the part of the people. The church, & 
yes the people, were so enorm-} 
ously Spirit-filled that tears of joy} 
filled my eyes. The power of Pen-& 
tecost is known even in these’ 
days, I thought. The Abbé’s ser} 
mon followed the stirring line of} 
the old Spanish proverb, ‘He whol 
would enkindle must first me 

The next morning I was up for} 
an early Mass and again I aa 
I was with a militant apostolate.s 


By Francis W. Voelcker 
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as eager for my ten o'clock ap- 
Sintment to arrive. I wanted to 
scover the ‘secret’ of it all. (I 
m afraid in those days that I was 
oking for a magical formula 
ther than for real understand- 
g.) 
My reception was warm, in- 
sed. In fact, as I recall that 
orning, it was a bit overwhelm- 
g. One of the “team” let me in 
d immediately started chatting 
a fast French. Since I judged 
ese to be statements of social 
ace, I was not so startled at 
hat seemed to be a failure of 
hat I consider fairly good French 
my part. The good French did 
il me when a spirited discussion 
the priesthood of the laity fol- 
wed. One of the team rescued 
e from time to time by using his 


good English, and thus I was able 
to follow what was going on. 

In the process of the morning 
two things were said that startled 
me then and continued to com- 
mand my deepest thoughts. “The 
trouble with most priests is they 
don't believe in Baptism,” and 
“Most clergy do not understand 
the meaning of priesthood.’ These 
shocking statements provided a 
key to the way these French priests 
related to their congregation. In 
Baptism, they pointed out, we re- 
ceive the fullness of the Risen, 
glorified Christ. We are engrafted 
into His Body and the whole trea- 
sury of heaven becomes ours. If 
we receive Christ fully, they con- 
tended, then do we nof also re- 
ceive His priesthood? This was 
sonething I had never thought 


about. Another thought came into 
my head which caused much 
thinking. What, then, happens at 
Ordination? What had I received 
when I was ordained if I already 
had the fullness of priesthood? 


After the liberation of France, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, 
Emmanuel Suhard, became some- 
thing of a modern St. Francis. He 
is reported to have said, “My life 
as Archbishop cloisters me and 
cuts me off from humanity in its 
sufferings, hopes, sins and virtues. 
You (the militants of the prole- 
tarian missions) must help me, in- 
form me, make me know my 
people and meet them. How can 
I be the guardian of the city, the 
Good Pastor, if you don’t help me 
know my sheep? Do you realize 
that you are responsible with me 
for my bishopric, my diocese?” It 
was a daily and unusual experi- 
ence to find the Cardinal in the 
homes of humble laity and in 
workers’ kitchens. This man was 
the great motivator of the band 
of priests and laity who were 
waging the battle of the Mission 
de France. My friends of Colom- 
bes were highly smitten with the 
Cardinal, and I felt in order to 
understand the statements that 
shook me, I had to read something 
ot Suhard. 


Among the writings of Emmanuel 
Cardinal Suhard is a long pastoral 
letter entitled PRIEST AMONG 
MEN. This celebrated pastoral 
makes it explicitly clear that there 
is one Priest only, namely Christ 
Himself. “Christ has not merely 
fulfilled the function of a priest; 
He was Priest; He is essentially 
Priest." Our Lord is not just a 
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higher kind of priest. He is the 
whole priesthood and includes all | 
priesthood in Himself. The priest- | 
hood is not some-thing; it is some- | 
one: Christ. 

Since priesthood is Christ, then 
it would follow that priests are ex- 
tensions in the world of the eter- 
nal Word. The priest is an envoy, 
a delegate of God among men. ff 
Still, is it not the Church, all those & 
baptized into the Mystical Body | 
of Christ, which shares this sac- }j 
erdotal mediation of Christ? § 
Those, then, whom we call priests ff 
are not set apart from the Church. [ 
We return to the same question. f 
If all Christians are mediators al- 
ready, how are the priests medi- 
ators? 


Here we must search the New & 
Testament to find a possible 
answer. The writings of St. Paul? 
in so many instances remind us| 
of the different kinds of mediation }) 
that Christians have. To cite just} 
one isolated passage, Romans{i 
12:4 sums it up quite clearly. “For q 
as we have many members in onefi 
body, all the members have not} 
the same office.” And in the next® 
verse we learn of the interdepend-f} 
ence of all members, despite their}; 
office: “So we being many are one 
body in Christ, and every pry 
members one of another.” 

The Mission de France under. { 
stood clearly the necessary com i 
mon requirement of all baptized} i 
namely, to mediate the redemptive). 
love of The Priest. Yet, they alsalj 
saw the ordained priest as having) 
a different function (or office) i 
the multi-possible approach to me) 
diation. The truth they reestab.4}' 
lished in practice is the interde4): 
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sndence of the ordained and 
Yy priests; something that in 
cactice had been forgotten. In- 
sed, in effect, the meaning of 
qptism had been forgotten. The 
onderful thing of Colombes is 
at the interdependence pro- 
iced a strong apostolate, the 
Ty same apostolate all Chris- 
uns should be involved in 
stively. 


What is the office of the or- 
tined priest as the Prayer Book 
ses it? After all, the Ordination 
srvice itself should be a primary 
yurce if we would discover the 
ind of the Church. 


Early in the Service for The 
tdering of Priests one is struck 
ith the emphasis on the pastoral 
mction. In both Gospels appoin- 
d for this service there is refer- 
ice to the shepherding role. In- 
sed, the longer Gospel is the 
“eat Good Shepherd passage 
om St. John. The beautiful ex- 
yrtation which follows the Gospel 
fines quite explicitly the office 
ad charge to which the ordained 
iest is called, “that is to say, to 
2 Messengers, Watchmen, and 
rewards of the Lord; to teach, 
ad to premonish, to feed and 
“ovide for the Lord's family; to 
ek for Christ's sheep that are 
spersed abroad, and for his 
lildren who are in the midst of 
is naughty world, that they may 
> saved through Christ for ever.” 
gain, it seems to me that the 
1storal function is preeminent. 
However, if this pastoral func- 
mn is seen in the limited way 
at it is normally understood, 
en the widest meaning is lost. 
pastor gathers sheep; he leads 
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them to pasture. Furthermore, he 
watches the sheep so that they are 
not led astray. The analogy is a 
good one. Priests must gather 
their flocks, not only the faithful 
but those who are straying as 
well. In every possible way they 
must see to it that the sheep are 
fed, sacramentally, educationally, 
“pastorally,’’ and clergy must not 
forget to feed them in terms of 
their office as well. 

So, then, there is but one priest- 
hood, the priesthood of Christ. All 
of us share in this priesthood by 
virtue of our Baptisms. How we 
mediate this priesthood is related 
to the “office” and talents of each 
individual. The Church ordains a 
sacred priesthood and charges 
that priesthood with a particular 
office within the Body of Christ. 
It one word could be used to des- 
cribe this office, it would be “pas- 
tor,"’ the great ‘feeder.’’ His ‘‘feed- 
ing,’ however, must always be 
mindful of the vocation of the lay 
priests, all of whom in unique 
ways must be sent forth to the 


front line of battle. Both minis- 


tries work together to mediate 
Christ to the world which, as St. 
Paul tells us, “groaneth for 
redemption.” 


Clergy around the world, like 
those at Colombes, are seeing 
more and more the functions of 
priesthood within the Body of 
Christ. A greater understanding 
of these various functions, both 
lay and ordained, in the opinion 
of many great theologians within 
the Church, will cause the Church 
to be more militant in the sharing 
of the Eternal Priesthood with the 
world. @ 
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ARE WE AFRAID OF ENTHUSIASM? 


By Fredrick A. Barnhill 


S A RECENT convert to the 

Anglican branch of the Holy 
Catholic Church, I confess that I 
am somewhat overwhelmed by 
the apparent paradox of a Church 
affirming its Apostolic origin, and 
the fear that possesses us when 
confronted by an occasional mani- 
festation of the Holy Spirit's pow- 
er among us. We teach our peo- 
ple that the Church is ‘Holy; be- 
cause the Holy Spirit dwells in it, 
and sanctifies its members; . 
Apostolic; because it continues 
steadfastly in the Apostles’ teach- 
ing and fellowship.” But clergy 
and laity alike are all too often 
indifferent, to say the least, and 
often quite hostile, in the face of 
indications of enthusiasm in 
preaching, praying or personal 
witnessing. 


It is true that I found this same 
indifference and hostility in the 
liberal Protestant denomination 
from which I came, but it is dis- 
illusioning to find it so wide 
spread in a Church that repeat- 
edly confesses its faith in “the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord, and Giver 
of life.’ I suppose I must conclude 
that fearful conservatism is no re- 
specter of antiquity, and that the 
same disposition that mockingly 
judged the manifestation of the 
Spirit's power at Pentecost — 
“These men are full of new wine” 
—is still among us. 

If the conclusion were as simple 
as that, however, I should not be 
unduly disturbed. The brutal truth 
is that our present distrust of en- 
thusiasm is turning large numbers 
ofsincere inquirers to those groups 
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which we comfortably identify as 
the “lunatic fringe.” 

I was recently approached by 
a distressed mother and father 
who reported that their university 
educated son and daughter-in- 
law had joined Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses. “What a shocking thing,” 
the mother said, “to think of my 
son standing on a San Francisco 
street corner distributing tracts.” 
I sincerely tried to comfort them, 
but I could not rid my mind of pic- 
tures of two other of the Church's 
‘“fanatics’'—St. Peter and St. Paull 

Many of us are rightfully con- 
cerned with the increasingly large 
number of our college students 
devoting themselves to left wing 
political movements. Some of them [ 
with a fanatical enthusiasm for [ 
world communism. Yet, when we /) 
stop to think of it, what compara- 
ble challenge for adventurous [/ 
young people does ihe average >: 
church offer? A young college >: 
woman may find opportunity for } 
working in the Church Bazaar, or |)’ 
she may eventually ascend the 
scale and be permitted to iron the 
Altar linens. A college man may 
qualify as an usher or get elected f 
to the Vestry, where forever after fF. 
he will be-preoccupied by the re-}i" 
sponsibility of raising sufficient}: 
funds to pay the rector and the 
sexton. Now all of these jobs are} 
important, but none is very ex-}) 
citing. 

Some years ago qa young wo-}): 
man in Concord, New Hampshire fi: 
went to her pastor for help in un-f) ; 
derstanding the New Testament's/: 
apparent insistence upon our) 
Lord's healing power. Her ques 
tions frightened him nearly te : 


sath, and so she turned to other 
uunsel. That young woman was 
ary Baker Eddy and her fright- 
1ed pastor is at least partially 
sponsible for the Christian Sci- 
ice movement. 
Several months ago I wrote an 
‘ticle for the LIVING CHURCH on 
\ Plea for Passion in Preaching.” 
le response from across the 
uuntry was most gratifying, but 
young priest friend of mine re- 
otted his experience as a some- 
hat disillusioning incident. “I 
scided,”” he said, “to put your 
ea into practice. I prayed seri- 
isly and planned carefully. 
hen, on the following Sunday, I 
ent into the pulpit and began to 
each I felt a power I had never 
tperienced before. When I had 
uished I was convinced that I 
1d really preached the Gospel 
my people with sincere enthu- 
asm! I felt good all over. But the 
st person to greet me at the 
aurch door,” he continued, ‘was 
1e of my fine ladies, and her only 
mment was, ‘Father, you forgot 
announce the Rummage Sale.’ ” 
aking due allowance for the 
2vil’s combative influence in 
ch a situation, I think we must 
ll conclude that here is a fre- 
ently repeated example of how 
ir people can take pulpit enthu- 
tsm lying down, without missing 
‘wink! 
Just to refresh my memory, I 
9k out my Concordance today 
-d quickly ran through the ref- 
ences to the Holy Ghost. Here 
= just a few examples of what 
und: 
‘But ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you...” Acts 1:8 
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“Then Peter, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, said to them, Rulers of 
the people and elders... be 
it known to you all, and to all 
the people of Israel, that by 
the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, whom you cruci- 
ned a Acts 4:8-10 

‘... and they chose Stephen, a 
man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost...” Acts 6:5 

“. . . the Holy Ghost said, sepa- 
rate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have 
called them.” Acts 13:2 


" . . because the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost..." Romans 5:5 

“. .. the Kingdom of God is 
righteousness and joy and 
peace in the Holy Ghost...” 

Romans 14:17 


and there are countless other 
references. All of them emphasize 
that those so filled possess power, 
joy, enthusiasm, zeal for the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. 

Now, just what is enthusiasm? 
The basic dictionary definition 
states that the word comes from 
the Greek ‘en theos’’ meaning Di- 
vine possession or inspiration. In- 
cidentally an insurance executive, 
whose motto is “Nothing Great is 
ever achieved without enthusi- 
asm,” pointed this out to me one 
day. Enthusiasm is God at work 
in us and nothing less! The devil 
fears enthusiasm on the part of 
God's children, and he tries to 
convince us that it is only an ab- 
normal emotionalism at work. 

Without enthusiasm at Pente- 
cost, the Gospel would never have 
cleared the Jerusalem city limits. 
If the Gospel today is ever to get 
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beyond the gothic walls of our 
comfortable churches, we will 
have to have more enthusiasm 
than is presently apparent. 

I am fully cognizant of the ever 
great danger of “zeal without 
knowledge.” I am no apostle of 
emotional chaos. But I am sure 
the Church has erred long enough 
on the side of caution. It is high 
time the world again began to 
think of us as a “peculiar people” 
—fanatics if you please. For here 
again the dictionary comes to our 
aid: “A fanatic is one inspired by 
divinity, enthusiastic, frantic.” 

St. Paul tells us in Galatians 5:22 
that ‘the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance .. “ Certainly half of 
these express themselves in us 
emotionally. Why then are we so 
fearful? 

I am perfectly willing to accept 
the Church's admonition to de- 
cency and order. I am much hap- 
pier to receive a rousing “And 
with thy spirit’ in place of an er- 
ratic “Hallelujah! I go along 
comfortably with hats for women 
worshippers and silence in the 
church before the service begins. 
But I am not shocked by an en- 
thusiastic layman who presses 
the claims of Jesus Christ upon a 
profane companion in a bus, or 
on inspired laywomen who takes 
“tea time” at a Guild meeting to 
report on Evangelism! I wasn't 
surprised when a group of my 
youth came to me with a request 
that they invite themselves to join 
the Salvation Army street meeting 
one Sunday evening—but I was 
disappointed at their parents neg- 
ative reaction! 
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Some manifestations of the Holy 
Ghost are painfully strange to me. 
I can’t even imagine why such are } 
necessary. But I am no more sur- 
prised at these than to read of the 
presentation of a Jazz Mass inf 
conservative Connecticut. My only 
surprise is in discovering that we 
grow so fearful when such mani- 
festations occur—that we haven't f 
the grace to inquire if the Holy 
Ghost is actually working in ourf 
Church. 


Fear of the unusual has dulled} 
our sensitivity to the power of the} 
Holy Ghost working among us. 
Some years ago I had a wealthy 
alcoholic friend who was conver-}} 
ted to Christ in the Church I 
served. That it was a genuine con-§ 
version is amply evidenced in thati 
ever since he has lived a normalg 
happy Christian life. He was so 
overjoyed to be freed from thef 
demon that possessed him that he 
came to the church with a con+ 
siderable offer of money to ac} 
complish a project long on thd! 
shelf. While my board was mos} 
anxious to accept the gift, theif) 
evident distrust of the Spirit's 
working was manifested by an in|) 
sistence that the man and his wifd, 
sign a note to the effect that, if hé 
relapsed before the project wai 
paid for, his wife would mak# 
good the gift. We are afraid tf 
trust the saving power of God'}: 
Spirit] 

Dwight L. Moody is reporteli 
once to have said, “The world ha) 
yet to see what a man wholl}f 
yielded to the Holy Spirit’ can do 
In our present state of fear, thi 
desperate world has a long wal 
coming]! e 
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the sailors and passengers had 
given up all hope of ever reach- 
ing land safely, he went out to 
them. He reawakened their cour- 
age and confidence by reminding 
them of the great intercessors they 
had left behind in their native 
country. 

“It is midnight,” he said tothem, 
‘it is the hour when the Commun- 
ity of Clairvaux arises to sing 
matins. These holy monks never 
forget us—they are going to sup- 
plicate Christ—they go to pray 
for us; and their prayers will de- 
liver us out of peril.” 

The monastic life is first of all a 
life of prayer. Those whom God 
calls to such a life are the pray- 
ers. The strength’ of each indivi- 
dual prayer, united to all the 
prayers of all the brethren, is a 
powerhouse which no man can 
comprehend. As for the man of 
prayer, he too cannot fully realize 
just what great things are ac- 
complished by his humble words 
with God. “The prayer of the 
righteous man availeth much,” we 
are reminded. So the monk seeks 
to live as holy and as righteous a 
life as he can. Following the holy 
example of Christ, he strives to 
sanctify himself for the sake of 
mankind. 


Before he can bring power and 
strength and love into the lives of 
others, his own life must first be 
saturated in Christ. “For their 
sakes I sanctify myself.’ He makes 
himself holy—one set apart for the 
purpose of bringing men to the 
kingdom of Heaven. But he alone 
cannot even attempt to pray, let 
alone to make himself holy. Christ 
in him performs all of this. Christ 


whispers into each ear, ‘Without 
Me, what can you do?” The man 
of God can only look into the eyes 
of Him whom he has vowed to 
follow and say nothing. Like a fire, 
the Love of God is to burn in his 
heart, bringing warmth to all, light 
to all. The candles which adorn 
the altar of his heart are not put 
out, but continue to burn on if 
Christ really dwells in the midst. 
The sacrament of God's Love is 
solemnly carried in procession 
throughout the monastery, 
throughout the country, into the 
streets of the city, and across the 
oceans to foreign lands which 
know not the Saviour. Wherever 
he goes he carries with him his 
God—not to keep selfishly but to 
give to all, that they too may pos- 
sess Heaven. 


Called first and foremost to a 
life of prayer—this is our reason — 
for being. It is not so much what 
we do, but what we are. To Be 
must always precede To Do. Men 
of action need first to be men of 
contemplation, and this our Rule 
sets, before us quite clearly. Be- 
fore the seed can grow, the soil 
in which it is planted must be 
ready. Before the Religious seeks 
to save others, he must first be 
himself saved through Christ. 
These two steps often follow so 
closely one after the other that he 
cannot tell when one left off and 
another began. This is the secret 
working of the Spirit which under- 
lies all things. Prayer, then, is an 
action—one of the highest forms 
of activity. It works quietly and 
hiddenly, deep within, but it 
shows itself and brings forth fruit 
never before realized. 
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Our Father Founder tells us 
1at we are not called to any par- 
cular type of work, excepting 
rayer. By our vows and by our 
romises we place our veryselves 
ito God's Hands, without reserve, 
nd let Him use us as He sees fit. 
his according to many writers, 
; the chief difference between the 
1onastic order and the societies 
r congregations of later times. 
hese societies or congregations 
Te called to a special and par- 
cular kind of work within the 
amily of Religious. They may do 
saching, or nursing, or mission- 
ry work alone. Such work takes 
p a larger part of the day, and 
ften the traditional observances 
f the monastic life are cast aside 
ltogether, or else fitted in when 
me allows. This is not so with 
1e monastic order, such as Holy 
ross. The Work of Prayer is its 
hief occupation, its one reason 
or being. 


An interesting and revealing 
tory is often told by the Prior of 
ne of our communities. Once a 
isitor, after having been taken on 
grand tour-of the monastic chap- 
|and other parts of the monastery 
rhich were not within the actual 
ralls of the enclosure, asked: 
What is your work?” and the 
rior replied, ‘We pray.” The visi- 
or, a little startled, nodded sym- 
athetically, thinking the good 
tther had misunderstood the 
uestion. “Yes, yes, but what do 
ou do?’ Again the answer, “We 
ray.” It took quite some explain- 
1g to get across to the puzzled 
uestioner that the chief work of 
le monastery was to pray. 
Vhether he understood that pray- 
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er was considered work is uncer- 
tain. He most likely went away 
still a bit confused, yet convinced 
that the father meant what he had 
said, for he said it so naturally, as 
if he had been engaged in the 
very act at that moment. 


Prayer is a ‘word often used to 
describe something so little done 
today. Yet it is the very life-line 
of the Religious, and whether or 
not they comprehend it, it is the 
source of untold blessings to all 
Christians. When men_ grasp 
this meaning of prayer they will 
want to pray, for they will want 
to live. The bread of the man of 
God, the Religious, is the bread 
of prayer. He feeds upon it, and 
as he is strengthened and sus- 
tained, he seeks to give to the 
poor generous portions of this 
life-giver. 


Christ calls all men to a life of 
prayer. Every Christian life can 
become just that, if all that is done 
is offered to God in love. Prayer 
is not only the lifting up of the 
mind to God, but the lifting up of 
all that we do in our daily lives 
as Christians. God accepts these 
gifts and in return bestows peace 
and blessings. But for the monk, 
prayer becomes his daily work, 
his daily offering to God, his daily 
sacrifice, in short, it becomes his 
whole life. His only example is 
Christ himself. Christ's life on 
earth was but one continual pray- 
er rising up to the Father. He 
prayed without ceasing. The monk 
looks to Christ if he would pray. 
He sees Him alone, absorbed in 
God, Christ alone, Christ hidden, 
Christ among men. He strives for 
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nothing less than to be another 
Christ. He is a Christian; he lives 
the Christian life, but God has 
called him to a special function 
in the Mystical Body. He is “a 
Christian who puts himself apart 
from the world in order more sure- 
ly to work out his eternal salva- 
tion. He is a man who withdraws 
from other men, not in hatred or 
contempt of them, but for the love 
of God, and his neighbor, and to 
serve them so much the better, as 
he shall have more and more puri- 
fied and regulated his soul.” 


The voice of the monastic choir 
is the voice of Christ. Everyday it 
speaks through Christ to the Fa- 
ther. Through Christ’s most sacred 
Heart the Creator is worshipped 
and adored. Through this sacra- 
ment of monastic language the 
Religious speaks not only to God 
his Creator, but to his fellowmen 
as well. In our Order, the Office 
of Choir is also an act of inter- 
cession. As our voices lift heaven- 
wards, they carry with them all 
men. Our Office becomes their 
Office; our prayer becomes theirs. 
It has been well said, that the 
choir of the monastery is the 
monk’s real pulpit, and the daily 
Office his most efficacious sermon. 
He who preaches to men in this 
manner can never be given any 
particular credit, for in the hidden- 
ness of the choir itself, he loses 
himself. His voice unites with 
those of his brethren, and instead 
of many voices, one, that of the 
whole, rises. 

Christ sought solitude through- 
out his earthly life. We see that 
often after some great task or 
miracle, or after teaching or 
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preaching, he disappears to some 
place apart to be alone with His. 
Father. Shortly after his public 
ministry began and after he has 
spent much time healing the sick, 
we see Him rising early in the 
morning before dawn and going 
up into a mountain. Every man 
desires at one time or another to 
be alone, but not all seek to be 
alone that they may be with God. 
Rather too often it is to be alone 
with, themselves. Monastic soli- 
tude looks only to the solitude of 
Christ for its supreme example. 
In the silence of the monk's cell 
Christ is born again as in Bethle- 
hem; the cell becomes another 
Nazareth where life is lived in si- 
lence and in obscurity. It is Cal- 
vary too, where under Obedience 
the monk offers himself as a sacri- 
fice on the Cross with every in- 
ward and outward observance of - 
his Rule. In a sense, it is a Taber- 
nacle, where his life remains 
hidden with Christ in God. Here 
in the silence and solitude he ful- 
fills the words of Saint Paul “I 
fill up those things that are want- 
ing of the sufferings of Christ, in 
my flesh.’ Here he becomes the 
official suppliant with uplifted 
arms; he climbs above earth to 
bring Heaven down. 


A wonderful example of this 
solitude of Christ is found in John 
6:15-21. Perceiving that the multi- 
tudes will take Him by force and 
make him their King, Jesus de- 
parts from them and goes up 
into a@ mountain alone. Here He 
contemplates the Heavenly King- 
dom of His Father, while below 
men desire to establish a kingdom 
on earth, one of their own making. 
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Dur Lord, we are reminded did not 
some down until the call for help 
lushed its cry through the dark- 
1ess of night. Caught in the midst 
of a terrible storm at sea, the 
Disciples, fearing greatly, call out 
n distress. Christ comes to them, 
walking upon the waters. He 
eaves the peace and the quiet 
of his mountain cell to minister to 
nankind. 


Today, Christ is the prayer of 
he monk. Today it leaves its hab- 
tation and goes out across the 
vaters of a troubled world to bring 
1 message of peace. There are no 
imitations. No wall too thick, or 
00 high can suppress the greatest 
nissionary of all. A Carthusian 
who had formerly been a Foreign 
Missioner was once asked what he 
did in his cell. “I am still a mis- 
sionary,” he replied. “Formerly, I 
sould work only in a circum- 
scribed area; now the whole 
world lies open to my zeal, and 
dy prayer I can reach the remotest 
savage in Africa or Oceania.” A 
jreat French Oratorian in answer- 
ng the question: ‘‘What do these 
solitaries do, of what use are 
they?’’ compares them not inaptly 
© lightning conductors, offering 
themselves in Christ to avert the 
consequences of sin from a guilty 
world. They are to the world at 
large, what the ten just men, had 
hey been found, would have been 
to the Cities of the Plain. 


In a world today which is being 
tossed about on the sea of pride, 
of selfishness, of materialism, the 
man of prayer can become a vital 
force. Not by the monk’s words 
will men be brought to the feet of 
Christ but by the life he leads, by 
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his faithfulness to prayer, by his 
association with the source of his 
joy, Christ. 

While the world without cries 
out that we must have peace, the 
Religious finds it in the silence of 
his monastic home, and offers this 
to the world. But it is not received, 
for it is not recognized. The eye of 
self has blinded the eye of recog- 
nition, and the cries continue to be 
heard. Somewhere someone is 
waiting for that little prayer which 
is said in the quiet of a monk’s 
cell . . . someone is waiting for 
the act of dedication, the gentle 
nod, the smile, the generous ac- 
ceptance of humiliation. Some- 
where someone lies sick upon his 
bed, but a bell rings and monks 
hurry off to their choir to speak to 
the Almighty. A life is being lived. 
Christ's life continues in each as 
each day passes by. A little band 
of Apostles with a little treasure 
full of prayers — pouring out 
blessing upon a world which God 
loves. 


Somewhere a ship tosses about 
on an angry and relentless sea. All 
seems lost, all hope of ever reach- 
ing land is vanished. But one soul 
remains calm in spite of every- 
thing. He goes-to the others and 
reminds them of what great inter- 
cessors they have left behind in 
their native land. Somewhere the 
first rays of day break through 
the early dawn, and the sound of 
a bell spills out over a sleeping 
town and countryside. “It is the 
hour when the monks go to the 
chapel. They go to supplicate 
Christ — they go to pray for us, 
and their prayer will deliver us 
from peril.” © 
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HE VOW of Obedience is the 
+} portal of the Religious State,” 
says the Rule of the Order of the 
Holy Cross and the Order of St. 
Helena. The new postulant, in her 
first days in a Religious Communi- 
ty discovers that, although she is 
not yet bound by a vow of Obedi- 
ence, the practice of obedience is 
indeed the doorway into the Re- 
ligious Life. Everything, it seems 
to her, depends on her immediate 
fulfillment of the hundred differ- 
ent, confusing, and sometimes con- 
flicting demands of all the profes- 
sed Sisters and even the Novices. 
When one of them tells her, ever 
so gently, that she put too much 
salt in the soup, she feels as 
though her world is crumbling]! 
She has failed in obedience, 
she thinks, in a hundred ways 
all day long, even though she has 
worked at it with a total effort. 
The doorway of the Religious Life 
it seems, has a sill over which it 
is extremely easy to stumble, and 
she wonders whether she has a 
religious vocation after all. 


It is only gradually that a per- 
son learns to distinguish between 
the mechanically perfect perfor- 
mance of her assigned tasks, 
which may or may not show forth 
an obedient disposition, and that 
disposition itself, the virtue of 
holy obedience. The latter is a 
supernatural gift of God, received 
and strengthened only through a 
deepening life of prayer. “In our 
Rule we connect the vow of Obedi- 


ence with the work of prayer. The 
very essence of prayer is the sur- 
render of our own wills: ‘Thy will 
be done.’ ” 


A laywoman recently asked a 
Sister if it wasn't extremely hard 
for a person to leave the regular 
life she was used to in the world. 
The Sister replied that it was in- 
deed a difficult transition, and 


that the reason was that, strictly 


speaking, the way of life to which 
she had been used in the world, 
was not a regular’ way. It is the 
Religious Life that is a regular 
life, a life according to regulation 
or rule. Her life in the world had 
been in many respects irregular, 


based on her own will and de-- 


sires. 


The virtue of obedience is not 
restricted to those living in Re- 
ligious Communities. Many Chris- 
tians in the world live disciplined 
lives, obeying the precepts of the 
Church with willing hearts, and 
submitting themselves to the law- 
ful demands of those in authority 
in Church, state, and home with 
readiness. The married state is 
one in which much genuine sub- 
mission of one’s own will and a 
large measure of the virtue of 
obedience is necessary, if the 
marriage is to serve its true pur- 
pose as a means of sanctification. 


The Religious State is one in 
which obedience plays such an 
obvious part that it can bea 
showing forth of the obedience 
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that is necessary, ultimately, for 
all who desire to allow God to rule 
their lives. It is probably because 
lack of discipline so largely char- 
acterizes the lives of present day 
Americans, including professing 
Christions, that religious obedi- 
ence presents a grim face which 
many do not understand or even 
find repulsive. Others say, with 
a seeming validity, that religious 
obedience is a denial of one’s 
moral responsibility. Doesn't re- 
ligious obedience negate man’s 
free will, itself a gift of God? The 
question is based on a misunder- 
standing of the character of the 
vow of Obedience and the prac- 
tice of obedience in the Religious 
Life. 

In deciding to take the vow of 
Obedience, a decision one makes 
after living the Religious Life for 
several years, one exercises the 
faculty of choice in the most 
strenuous way. No one takes a 
religious vow blindly. If through 
some accident one does, it is not 
valid or binding. One takes it 
with one’s eyes open, having 
counted the cost and made a 
free decision to bind oneself 
to God in holy Religion, to which 
one firmly believes God is invit- 
ing one. The pressure of God's 
love is the only pressure placed 
upon the person deciding to 
take the vows of Religion. The 
Religious Community leaves the 
door wide open for one to leave. 


When of her own free will a Sis- 
ter takes the vow of Obedience, 
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she takes it according to the Rule 
of the Community of which she 
is a member. The Superior and all 
others in their own spheres of 
authority are the living voices 
through. which the precepts of the 
Rule are communicated to her. 
She fulfills the religious vow by 
obeying all the lawful commands 
of her legitimate superiors. If a 
person in authority should issue a 
command contary to the Rule or 
to the known laws of God her vow 
does not bind her to obey. 


The spirit and virtue of obedi- 
ence go far beyond the literal 
fulfillment of the vow. The virtue of 
obedience is closely related to 
the virtue of charity. It is mani- 
fested in an ever-increasing will- 
ingness to be conformed to the 
will of God by lovingly carrying 
out the slightest desire of her 
superiors and of all her sisters 
just as long as these do not pre- 
vent her from performing her as- 
signed duties. Thus, if the Sister 
Cellarer (the Sister in charge of 
the kitchen and other household 
matters) remarks that she wonders 
how she'll ever get all the toma- 
toes canned before they spoil 
she will offer her assistance dur- 
ing whatever time she can possi- 
bly spare from her own assigned 
duties. 

Suppose a Superior asks a Sis- 
ter to do something which, al- 
though perfectly legitimate, seems ' 
to be beyond the ability of ‘the 
Sister, is she bound to obey? She 
is bound: to be willing to obey 
and to do her best, but she is 
permitted to point out to the 
Superior her own limitations in re- 
spect to the task assigned. If the 
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matter is serious, such representa- 
tion would be a moral obliga- 
tion. Even when the matter is not 
serious, it is sometimes wise. A 
certain Sister from the city was 
sent to pick cucumbers. Not hav- 
ing enough humility to admit that 
she’d never seen a cucumber 
growing, she earnestly searched 
through the vegetable garden and 
returned to the house proudly 
bearing a basket of young 
squashes, whose lives had been 
cut very short indeed! 


Most often the Superior will 
already have weighed the advisa- 
bility of assigning a Sister to a 
particular responsibility and she, 
though she may mention her feel- 
ing of inadequacy, will know full 
well that with the supernatural 
aid that comes with religious 
obedience she will be able to do 
the work. Thus, a Sister newly as- 
signed to be Bursar (keep the ac- 
count books, pay the bills, etc.) 
may feel overwhelmed and even 
mention, to her obviously amused 
Superior, that “in the world’ she 
couldn't even make her check 
book balance! But she goes ahead 
with it and finds she can do it after 
all — in spite of a few bad mo- 
ments at the end of the month 
when it doesn't look as if it would 
ever add up right! “I can't,”’ are 
words that Religious learn not to 
use. 


The secret of the virtue of 
obedience, in a Religious Order 
or elsewhere, is the seizing of 
every opportunity of obedience as 
an opportunity to show forth one’s 
response to the love of God. It is 
His voice that is heard through 
those in authority. A Sister may 


have been planning to use the 
hours of one morning on a study 
project that is of real interest to 
her, Just as she settles down in the 
library she is handed a note say- 
ing that the Sister assigned to 
cook dinner is ill, will she please 
take over. She does not, let us 
suppose, have any natural love 
for kitchen work at any time. To 
that distaste is added the disap- 
pointment of not being able to do 
the work she had looked forward 
to. Nevertheless, she accepts the 
command as being the expression 
of God's will for her at that very 
moment, and she puts aside her 
distaste and disappointment, asks 
God to aid her in her present work 
and sets out to do it to the very 
best of her ability — for love of 
God, in Himself and in her Sisters. 
She may, as a matter of fact, burn 
the carrots and serve potatoes 
that are not quite baked. She’s 
sorry but she’s not distressed as 
she was in similar circumstances 
when she was a postulant. She 
has obeyed with a good will, has 
done her best, and offered it all 
to God. That, she knows, is what 
matters. 


Of course, such prompt, perfect 
correspondence with the moment 
by moment revealing of the will 
of God is not acquired overnight. 
Religious often falter and fail and 
repent and start over. God's gifts 
and grace are ever available and 
“... itis in the life of prayer that 
we can obey even unto that mysti- 
cal death, when the soul becomes 
blind and dumb and motionless, 
having no longer any power of 
self-determination, accepting all 
things in holy indiffenence .. .” 
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THE ORDER 


T WAS a happy choice which, in 
1914, led the four foundation 
14embers to establish themselves 
tt Sneaton Castle, a house on 
Nhitby’s West Cliff, though at the 
ime it did not seem exactly propi- 
ous to be founding a Community 
md setting up a boarding school 
1 the teeth of the German bom- 
ardment. For Whitby, surround- 
d by sweeping vistas of natural 
eauty, steeped in the history of 
1e early Celtic Church and the 
ispiration of St. Hilda, is the 
entre of the Order's Life and part 
f its character. Southerners shud- 
er in the crisp keen air, but for 


ll who come and are called to’ 


ay, Whitby means — homel 
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OF THE HOLY PARACLETE 


So much for the place; now for 
the people. The Order of the Holy 
Paraclete was iormally recognized 
in October 1917, when the then 
Archishop of York, Dr. Lang, re- 
ceived the Profession of the first 
four sisters. Subsequent Archbis- 
hops have in their capacity as 
Visitor professed the Sisters whose 
numbers are now reaching the 
hundred mark. Thus within less 
than forty years the membership 
and influence of the Order have 
grown far beyond anything that 
little foursome could envisage in 
1914. All but one of our first gen- 
eration are still alive — very much 
so — including our Foundress and 
Prioress Mother Margaret, whose 
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reputation reaches out far beyond 
the walls of Sneaton Castle. 

The Postulancy lasts for three to 
six months, the Novitiate for two 
years. There is no period of Tem- 
porary Vows; Life Vows are taken 
at profession. 

The Order's inspiration is found 
in its dedication title: “The Order 
of the Holy Paraclete has been 
constituted for the glory of God 
in adoration of the mystery of the 


Novices and postulants of O.H.P. bestowal of the Holy Spirit from 
on high.” This primary work of 
adoration is the centre of the Or- 
der’s life which finds its chief 
expression in the regular rhythms 
of the monastic routine; the daily 
Eucharist, the recitation of the Di- 
vine Office, — the formulation of 
which was greatly influenced by 
the invaluable help of Fr. Walter 
Frere, C.R., in the Community's 
early days — corporate prayer 
and meditation, intercession, Bible 
study and spiritual reading, the 
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regulated times and places of Si- 
lence. Out of a day which, in 
England, begins with the inexor- 
able summons of the rising bell at 
9.45 a.m. and ends at the official 
bed-time of 10.30 p.m. a minimum 
of five hours is given day by day 
to this hidden life of worship, 
prayer and study, although many 
sisters give more time according 
to their particular vocation and 
the extent of their active duties 
and responsibilities. Upon this 
foundation all a Sister's active 
work is built; indeed, without it 
our active work could not be un- 
dertaken or carried through. The 
same pattern is reproduced in all 
the houses of the Order, whether 
at home or abroad, and there is 
no minimising of this basic life of 
prayer. 

“Rooted and grounded in Love.” 
Love overflows into action, and the 
Order's devotion to the Holy Para- 
clete, the Great Illuminator, Source 
of all truth and wisdom, finds its 
evangelistic expression in educa- 
tional work. We are not a com- 


munity of ‘school-marms’ and we 
certainly do many other things 
besides teaching, but as this is an 
age of convenient labels, I sup- 
pose that the label affixed to us 
would read ‘Teaching Order’. 

Our main educational work in 
England is centred on St. Hilda’s 
School, an independent recogn- 
ized boarding school for girls. 
Originally the whole school was 
at Whitby, and several of those 
pupils who shared the pioneer 
conditions of the Order's inception 
later became Sisters. During the 
1939-45 War the members of the 
school were scattered to safer 
areas, and a large contingent un- 
der the care of six Sisters was 
evacuated to Canada, where links 
of enduring friendship were woven 
with S.S.J.D. Sisters in Toronto 
and many others. The school is 
now divided into three houses, the 
Senior «School being at Whitby 
itself. The School motto is ‘Causa 
Conscientia’ — ‘For conscience’ 
sake’. 

From the first a system of self- 
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St. Hilda’s School 


government has prevailed, where- 
by the girls are trained in stan- 
dards of responsibility and inte- 
grity towards the fulfillment of the 
ideal of Christian womanhood... 
which is our goal. Our academic 
attainment is hich, but our greatest 
reward and satisfaction is in the 
constant stream of Old Girls who 
return to drink afresh at the foun- 
tain head and carry the school 
ideal out again into the world. 
Other educational work in Eng- 
land includes St. Michael's School, 
Leigh-on-Sea, religious instruction 
in the local Whitby schools, and 
three little village schools in York- 
shire, one of them at the ancient 
village of Rievaulx, where the Sis- 
ters’ cottage nestles up against the 
splendour of the great Abbey in 
which St. Aelred once lived. Then 
and now; Whitby and Rievaulx; 
truly we live with the constant re- 
minder that ‘we are treading 
where the saints have trod.’ 
Another main work in England 
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is the administration of the York 
Diocesan Retreat and Conference 
House at Wydale Hall, near Scar- 
borough, again set in glorious 
countryside (we seem to go in for 
beauty spots). This house is being 
increasingly used as a centre for 
Christian fellowship and spiritual 
life, not only for the Diocese but 
for others from further afield. 
Every possible type of party seems 
to come and the contrasts- are 
sharp; one week a Parish Holiday, 
the next a Clergy Retreat; a rowdy 
bunch of youngsters, or a group 
of earnest Six-formers; a prayers 
group, a Drama School, as well as 
numerous Mothers’ Union outings 
and tea-parties in the summer. 
Then there are many other 
strands in the variegated pattern 
of what we do in England; parish 
and university Missions, talks to 
meet all kinds of demands from 
far and near, Sunday Schools, 
local visiting, church embroidery 
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and vestment-making, and parti- 
cipation in local affairs of every 
sort. 


So much for England; and now 
for abroad. In 1926, at the invita- 
tion of Bishop John Aglionby of 
Accra, four Sisters went out to 
Ghana, or the Gold Coast Colony 
as it then was, to found the first 
Anglican Girls’ boarding school 
in the diocese. As the little band 
of four left behind their home and 
family of twelve or so Sisters, the 
same spirit of adventure which 
had characterised their beginnings 
at Whitby bore them along in this 
pioneer educational work in 
Africa. The work has greatly ex- 
panded since then; in 1930 the ori- 
ginal St. Monica’s School was 
transferred to Mampong, Ashanti, 
where there is now a huge educa- 
tional unit consisting of Primary, 
Middle and Secondary Schools, a 
Teacher Training College and a 
Maternity Hospital which provides 
training courses for African nurses 
and is the centre of a developing 
District Medical Service for the 
outlying villages. Also the Sisters 
live at the centre of the pulsing 
life of this new African state, with 
a day school in the busy centre 
of the capital city Accra, and 
another at Cape Coast. The Sister- 
Principal of the Training College 
is chairman of the Council of 
Heads of Training Colleges, and 
until recently a Sister acted as 
general supervisor of the entire 
educational work for girls in the 
Diocese. Thus the Order has play- 
ed and continues to play an im- 
portant part in the life of the 
people of Ghana. 


In 1950 the first work in South 
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Africa was undertaken when, at 
the invitation of the Bishop of Pre- 
toria, four Sisters went out to teach 
in the famous Grace Dieu Train- 
ing College for Africans. Later, 
three Sisters joined the Mirfield 
Fathers in Johannesburg to take 
charge of St. Agnes’ Hostel and to 
teach in St. Peter’s School. The 
Policy of the South African govern- 
ment made the continuance of this 
educational work for Africans im- 
possible, and the sad tale of the 
closing of Mission Schools in the 
Union is too well-known to need 
repeating. However, the Sisters 
continue to work in Johannesburg, 
where they are in charge of St. 
Benedict's Retreat House at Rosset- 
tenville which, among its other 
valuable contributions to Church 
life, is a lively inter-racial meeting 
place. 

There are two houses of the 
Order in Rhodesia, one of them 
at the well-known C. R. Mission at 
Penhalonga — ‘the most beautiful 
place in the world’ — where the 
Sisters teach in the Training Col- 
lege and Secondary School, are 
responsible for the girls’ boarding 
arrangernents, run a Clinic both 
for the Mission and the native 
population around it, and also 
direct and train the little native 
African community of C.Z.R. The 
second house is at Daramombe 
where there is a developing unit 
of Training College and Primary 
School. 


Three recent undertakings in 
Cape Town have established a 
little colony of ‘Whitby Sisters’ 
there too; the Marian Institute, a 
social centre for all ages of the 
poor coloured population from the 
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dockland area in which it is set; 
St. Anne’s Mother and Baby Home; 
and a share in the teaching and 
hostel supervision at Zonnebloem 
College. The latest work is in 
Swaziland where the Sisters are in 
charge of St. Michael's School for 
coloured boys and girls. In all 
these recent undertakings the Or- 
der has been richly blessed and 
guided, and feels it a great joy and 
privilege to be drawn so intimate- 
ly into the life of the great con- 
tinent. 


Mention must be made of the 
Tertiary Order, and the Order of 
Associates. The former has three 
Sisters Regular, and an increasing 
number of professed members 
who, closely identified with the 
community's ideals, live out their 
Christian witness in the world as 
lay men or women, aiming at an 
annual retreat and reunion at 
Whitby, where St. Francis House 
is at their disposal, as also it is 
for other lay visitors. A thriving 
colony of O.H.P. Tertiaries in New 
Zealand is doing splendid work 
in the promotion of retreats, al- 
though there is no community 
house there — as yeltl 


Such then is the life and work 
of the Order of the Holy Paraclete. 
At the centre of it all, the Mother 
House at Whitby, with its beauti- 
ful new chapel consecrated on 
Holy Cross Day, May 1957, look- 
ing out to sea and across to the 
Abbey ruin on the opposite cliff: 
a witness to the unceasing activi- 
ty of the Holy Paraclete, restoring 
the waste places, preaching peace 
to them that are far off and to 
them that are nigh. “Behold I 
make all things new.” e 
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BROTHERS 


IN CHRIST 


By Peter C. Moore 


N BAPTISM God creates brothers 

of Christ by making men brothers in 
Christ. So Saint Paul can write, ‘For 
ye are all children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus. For as many of you as 
have been baptized in Christ Jesus 
have put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek; there is neither bond 
nor free; there is neither male nor 
female: for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.’ We are members of the family 
of God, a family bound together by a 
greater power than the power of blood. 
This family transcends all the ties that 
man uses to make himself one with 
another. 


In Baptism God creates a new 
people, whose destination is Himself. 
They are the inheritors of His king- 
dom; they are the heaven-bound people 
manifesting God’s love and glory in 
the world. At Mount Sinai God called 
a people not a people and made them 
a nation in the Old Covenant, the Old 
Testament. At Mount Calvary upon the 
Cross, the New Covenant is given in 
the blood of our Saviour, to make a 
new nation, a new Israel. So Saint 
Peter can write, ‘But ye are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye 
should show forth the praises of Him 
who hath called you out of darkness 
into His marvelous light.’ Not like the 
Old Israel, a blood-related people, but 
a new nation, unique in the world, not 
defined by place or color, or level 
of culture. This nation manifests, how- 
ever dimly at times, the kingdom of 
heaven which is its very life. 

Baptism is entrance into this new 
nation. It is entrance into a living re- 
lationship with the Father in the Son 
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by the Holy Ghost. Thus God acts 
to reveal to the world the meaning of 
the eternal loving relationships of the 
mystery of the Trinity. For in the 
Body of Christ the Church, is known the 
love that flows between and binds in 
Onc the Three Persons of the One God. 
This knowledge a life or death mat- 
ter to the world. The Christian hope 
of brotherhood is a reality in the Body 
of Christ. This Christian nation of all 
nations, kindreds, tongues and peoples 
knows the meaning of love among men 
because it knows the meaning of love 
in the Trinity. The heart of the Body 
is the life of the Trinity. 

The Body of Christ of which every 
baptized person is a member comes 
in love and therefore in judgment 
upon our world. The Body proclaims 
brotherhood because it is a brother- 
hood. This good news is vital in any 
age, and it is surely so for our time. 
The greatest problem we face is race. 
Ambrose Reeves, Bishop of Johannes- 
burg, is in exile and has been forced 
to resign his diocese because he would 
let the Body of Christ be what it is in 
a state built upon apartness and sep- 
aration. Bishop Reeves has rightly said 
that there is no color problem any 
more; there is only a white problem. 
White nations are no longer superior 
numerically nor even perhaps cultural- 
ly. White nations will have to come to 
terms with this problem, this fact, if 
they are to survive at all. 

For members of the Body of Christ 
there is a problem only as the pres- 
sures of the world make themselves 
felt upon us. The cultural snobbery 
that excludes the Jew become a Chris- 
tain from the country club; the social 
snobbery that prevents us from ac- 
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cepting people for what they are, the 
political fear that to lose our power 
position will make the masters slaves 
and the slaves masters; the economic 
fear that to let my brother have a 
chance is to invite bankruptcy: all 
these fears make their impact felt 
upon the Body. It takes wisdom and 
courage to withstand them. We are 
to be deeply thankful for the Church 
in South Africa, which is like a be- 
leaguered city in its witness to man’s 
brotherhood. The Episcopal Church 
in our own South lives under the terri- 
ble tension of knowing its vocation as 
the Body of Christ, and the pressures 
to conform to the attitudes of separa- 
tion. We can be thankful that never in 
our history has the Church given in 
to doctrinaire segregation, and that 
in the midst of vituperation and hatred 
the main body of Churchmen remain 
faithful to their family, God’s family, 
and to their race, the new Israel. 


If there can be no apartheid within 
the Body, then the Body must stand in 
love and judgment upon the word. We 
know that there is in Christ no differ- 
ence that matters in the eyes of God. 
The Church is not the Body of the edu- 
cated or of the illiterate, or of the 
wise or of the simple, or of the rich or 
of the poor, or of the white, black, 
red, yellow, or brown, or of the law- 
abiding or the criminal, not even in 
some sense of the saint or the sinner. 
We are all one in the Body with our 
Lord and with each other. We are all 
to be conformed to the image of Christ 
in us. We are all sinners called to be 
saints. 

Love among the brethren is the way 
of the Body, and the love of the breth- 
ren for the world is our Lord at work 
in the world. At its heart to love is to 
share: ‘Greater love hath no man than 


this that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.’ As our Lord shares His 
life with us, because He loves us, so 
we share our lives with others. Segre- 
gation, racial and social exclusion, 
are condemned by Christian love. 
The principle of separate but equal 
facilities is wrong precisely because 
there is no sharing. No matter how 
equal they may be, there is no shar- 
ing. This is ‘charity’ at its worst, the 
dropping of a dime into an alms box 
to pay a social debt and to soothe a 
guilty conscience. ‘Lord, I thank thee 
that I amenot as others mensarema. 

I fast twice in the week, I give tithes 
of all that I possess.’ The Pharisee 
does not share himself with others. 


No one could pretend that the prob- 
lem of race in our time is easy. We 
contented northerners do not know 
what it is like to be faced concretely 
with the demand to love in a land of 
hate. But the mark of the Body is 
love, and we can never cease to pro- 
claim the love of God by the love of 
man. ‘If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar; for 
he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?’ If we can 
share our hearts with those whom God 
has made brothers to us, then we shall 
be the Lord ministering in the world. 
We shall make some sense to a world 
divided, because we will show that in 
our Lord the hope of men to be 
brothers is accomplished by His pow- 
er, by His gift. The tensions, press- 
ures, anxieties which separate men 
from each other can be lived with. 
These things grow out of and them- 
selves create fear, and Saint John re- 
minds us, ‘Perfect love casteth out 
fear.’ And Love is the mark of the 
body. e 
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THE CHURCH IN RUSSIA 


AN THE January issue of the Holy 
Cross Magazine Fr. Charles Davis 
published an article called'Journey 
to Russia.’ The article made inter- 
esting reading. In a world where 
there is so much prejudice and so 
much hatred, it is heartening to 
read an article which is an at- 
tempt to look upon things in the 
objective sense. 

Nevertheless the article is mis- 
leading and does not give a fair 
picture of the life and the strength 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Fr. Davis seems to have had the 
same misfortune as many other 
visitors to Russia in having met 
the wrong people. He starts by 
telling how he was met at his 
hotel by a young woman, Lud- 
milla, who welcomed him in good 
English. Anyone who has been 
to Russia knows these friendly, 
highly intelligent and very nice 
persons. But what must be re- 
membered is that they are mem- 
bers of the Party. And every 
Party member will at all cost de- 
fend the attitude of the Party. He 
or she will also claim that the 
Party has succeeded almost com- 
pletely. As the Party teaches that 
religion is opium to the people, 
the Party member must say that 
religion and faith are dying out 
in Soviet Russia. 

But anyone who has been to the 
Russian Orthodox churches knows 
that it certainly is not so. A Chris- 
tion from one of the Western 
Churches feels ashamed when 
seeing the congregations in Rus- 
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sia. People come in thousands 
and how these people can pray. 
They are far from being only old 
people, as the propagandists will 
have us believe. The proportion 


ot ycung worshippers is astonish-' 


ingly high. I myself remember a 
Liturgy in a very small church in 
Leningrad where about one hun- 
dred schoolchildren made their 
Communion on a workday. 


Fr. Davis seems to have been 
misled by a very skillful propa- 
gandist. That accounts for the 
factual errors in his article. Fr. 
Davis says that less than one per- 
cent of the population have any 
interest in religion. But there are 
some 35,000 Orthodox churches 
functioning in Russia. There are 
about 80 monasteries with some 
15,000 Religious, male and female. 
There are 8 seminaries and two 
academies for the training of the 
clergy. There are 73 dioceses in 
the Soviet Union. Does anyone 
really believe that less than two 
million believers could keep this 
up, and still leave the Church with 
‘too much money’? 


Other errors may be of less im- 
portance, but ought still to be cor- 
rected. Fr. Davis speaks about an 
Archimandrite Nicholas. He is 
not an Archimandrite but a Metro- 
politan. He was not the secretary 
to Patriarch Alexij but, until his 
resignation from office last au- 
tumn, the ‘second in command’ of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. 
There are not only 21 places of 
worship in Moscow. In 1959 there 
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were 58 Orthodox churches open 
to worship; since then it seems 
that some other churches have 
been reopened. In addition there 
are other places of worship of 
other denominations and religions 
—Baptists, Orthodox Old-believ- 
ers, Jews, Mohammedans and 
others. I myself visited in 1959 
many more than 21 churches in 
Moscow. 

The last edition of the Bible was 
not printed in 1957 but in 1956, 
and it certainly was not printed 
‘from plates from the American 
Bible Society.’ It was a completely 
new edition based on the old 
Synodical edition, but with a new 
system of references. I do not 
know if Fr. Davis’ information that 
only 10,000 copies were printed is 
correct, but I doubt it. Further- 
more, not only the complete Bible 
was printed then, but an edition 
of the New Testament with the 


Psalms was printed at the same 
time. 

In Moscow underneath the 
Church of our Lady of Kazan is a 
basement factory for producing 
those small candles which the Or- 
thodox believers place in front of 
the holy icons when at church. 
That factory alone produces about 
18,000,000 such candles each 
month. Apart from that factory 
there are in the Soviet Union 15 
other candle factories managed by 
the Church and producing solely 
for the Church. Thus at least 200, 
000,000 candles are lit by worship- 
pers in the Russian Orthodox 
churches each month. But the 
number of worshippers present is 
naturally bigger than the number 
of candles lit at church. Less than 
one percent of the population 
would really have big difficulties 
in filling the Russian churches to 
such capacity. © 


The Color Was Red 


By Brother Paul, O.1.W.. 

T WAS A Sung Mass with thurifer 

and two acolytes. The celebrant, 
having completed the preparation at 
the altar steps, was now bending over 
to kiss the altar—a movement that 
caused the bright scarlet of the chas- 
uable to shimmer in the strong light. 
The incense was then prepared for 
the first ritual purification of altar 
and priest, again my eyes were at- 
tracted by the bright red of the vest- 
ments and altar frontal, standing out 
in contrast to the dull grey and cream 
of the sanctuary. The red drew my 
attention all through the ‘‘Mass of the 
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Cathechumens,”’ that is until the end 
of the Creed after which, in the first 
centuries of the Church, the unbap- 
tized or catechumens had to leave 
the sacred building to the Faithful, 
who now prepared to take their part 
in the Oblation, the Sacrifice and the 
Communion. The eternal pattern of 
Christian worship, Now, in my small 
way, I was also prepared. 

Under the stimulus of the ancient 
words, the singing and the surround- 
ings, my ever restless imagination 
tried to serve me. It suggested that I 
identify myself with the sanctuary— 
the high narrow arch, the heavy tan- 
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spy, the long narrow altar, all were 
some part of me but the red chasu- 
able was my beating heart, the centre 
of my life, the scene of action. It 
sounds stupid put into words, but at 
least it made me feel that I, my life, 
myself, was there sharing whatever 
action was taking place. And it was 
private without offense to any other 
person. I realized its help for devo- 
tional purposes while I smiled at it. 

Then, with a slight shock, I remem- 
pbered that St. Thomas Aquinas had 
said: “Seeing that by the Holy Ghost 
we are made lovers of God that every 
beloved object is in its lover, as such, 
it follows that by the Holy Ghost the 
Father and the Son also dwell in us.” 

So, by the action of the Holy Ghost 
that enables me to love God, I could 
say that I was spiritually present 
with the priest, sharing in his words 
and actions. I was part of the offer- 
ing of the Mass. 

Then I humbly accepted the spiri- 
tual fact that I was taking part in the 
action of the Mass. I was aware that 
although I was standing or kneeling 
down in the nave, my heart, my life, 
my soul, was there with the priest 
at the altar. “Where your treasure is 
-here is your heart also.”’ My treasure 
was the love of Jesus, being visibly 
demonstrated at the altar; and there 
also, in a real way, was my own 
S0or heart. 


Thus realizing I was taking a real 
active part in the Mass, I hastily re- 
viewed my part from the beginning. 

My heart, indeed, had been pre- 
soared as thoroughly as custom and 
sntelligence could do it. At the altar 
steps with the priest I had admitted 
my utter worthlessness, then I had 
neard the choir singing the encourag- 
mg entrance phrases from the Psalter 
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and, with all present, I had cried out 
the nine-fold “Lord have mercy.” An 
acknowledgement of sin that merged 
into the triumphal shout of “Glory 
be to God on High,” declaring His in- 
finite Mercy. Then the formulary of 
set prayers, the intellectual part of 
the Mass, as necessary as due order 
and correct actions, was followed by. 
the two-fold reading from Scripture, 
and the formal recitation of the Creed 
—setting forth in words the treas- 
ures of faith. The priest receives the 
bread and wine, followed by the cens- 
ing, the washing of his hands, all a 
preparation for the Consecration 

Now all is ready. Ritual is a means 
whereby God shows forth His love to 
us who are shut in by our material 
senses. Ritual is neither needed nor 
not needed by God. It is the way He 
has chosen to show His love and He 
has given us a part to play in the 
solemn showing forth of His Son’s 
Passion in the Eucharist, His death, 
His resurrection and the promise of 
life everlasting. 


“Lift up your hearts. 

We lift them up unto the Lord. 

It is meet, right and our bounden 
duty .... Therefore with Angels and 
Archangels, and the whole company 
of heaven.” 

Dare I say my heart is lifted up, 
Lord? Only by thy grace dare I say 
it. Those early Christians, who first 
used those solemn phrases, knew that 
the heart was the very seat and cen- 
ter of one’s being. Our life comes from 
God, and now, by our own act, re- 
turns to Him, through the Person of 
His Son, These early Christians ex- 
pressed. themselves in the eternal cry: 
Holy, Holy, Holy! which every hu- 
man utters when he feels the pres- 
ence of God. It was used long before 
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the coming of Christ. 

The preparation over, all having 
been done as fitly as possible, our 
hearts—not mine only, but the hearts 
of every true Christian—stand quiet, 
expectant, for now the Lord’s words 
of the Last Supper aré to be used by 
the priest,so our Lord speaks through 
the celebrant, both being one for this 
act. 

“All glory to thee, Almighty God, 
our heavenly Father, for that thou 
of thy tender mercy didst give thine 
only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death 
upon the Cross for our redemption; 
who made there (by his one oblation 
of himself once offered) a full, per- 
fect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
and satisfaction, for the sins of the 
whole world; .. .” 


And the bread and wine became 
His Body and Blood. We share in this 
sacrifice, offering ourselves with Him, 
consuming His Body, sharing in His 
new life. Thus in my own heart at 
that moment it seemed that I shared 
something of His last days on earth, 
the memory of His Passion, His deso- 
lation, His desertion by His friends, 
cursed and derided by all men in 
public. Although sharing consciously 
in His Resurrection, yet the picture 
or impression of the Passion remained 
strong. Perhaps that old saying is 
true: No cross, no crown. If I had 
turned away from the suffering and 
death, I should have turned away 
from His Kingdom. If I shrink from 
personal suffering, I cannot share in 
His glory. 

Quickly this passed into wonder- 
ment and joy, awe and adoration, 
filling me as I reviewed the price 
He paid for us. My heart responded 
with love. 

Now we—not I alone, but all re- 


deemed souls—pray for all men, in 
heaven, in purgatory and on earth. I 
rejoice in this wide-open prayer, mak- 
ing it an expression of my love for 
Him, embracing all the world. I love 
all men because He loves me. 

Then “Our Father, who art in heav- 
en, .. .” the prayer of His children. 
Simple phrases covering all the needs 
of life. Praying thus we are the sons 
of God, acknowledging this by the 
prayer, 

Then the ancient ‘“‘The peace of the 
Lord be always with you” of the 
priest, frequently used at Mass, this 
link that binds the congregation to the 
priest in the sacred Rite. The peace 
is the positive effect of a clear con- 
science through the grace of God, un- 
troubled by the demanding pull of the 
world, 


During the act of Holy Communion, 
there is no leaping over the barrier 
between the physical and spiritual. 
The two states slip and slide over 
one another, intermingle, but never 
become one. We may be aware of 
spiritual communion when widely 
separated from the material act; so 
during the act we may be widely 
separated from its spiritual life. In 
practice faith must take the place of 
awareness in the soul, unless the grace 
of God decrees otherwise. 

Now the sacred mystery was draw- 
irg to its end. Looking back it seem- 
ed to me that, while my imagination 
at first took off actively that it might 
help me to an acute awareness of the 
Rite, it had gradually withdrawn 
after it had served its purpose. I of- 
fered an act of thanksgiving to the 
Holy Spirit for being led into a deep- 
er and more penetrating experience 
of the sacrifice and oblation of our 
Lord in this manner. @ 
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MIDDLE EARTH 


In an age almost as given to “number, weight, and measure” and the 
ultivation of the ordinary and visible as Blake’s, we have received a new 
omantic epic which has well been called the greatest effort of its type since 
spenser’s Faerie Queene. It is The Lord of the Rings, consisting of three vol- 
mes, The Fellowship of the Ring, The Two Towe?s, and The Return of the 
cing, written by J. R. R. Tolkien. (Published by Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 


Mr. Tolkien, a distinguished philologist at Oxford University and a 
Shristian (of a Roman Catholic persuasion, I am told) is associated naturally 
nm one’s mind with Charles Williams and C. S. Lewis as a writer of imagina- 
ive fiction which is profoundly Christian, and all the more so for not being 
stensibly apologetic. All three writers describe evocatively places, times, or 
svels of perception quite beyond the ordinary, in which spiritual issues are 
ble to break through in splendid clarity, but also whose relevance to the 
ordinary” is very clear indeed. Perhaps their greatest gift is the ability to 
nake us see the spiritual issues of life in sufficiently dramatic terms to fire us 
vith a sense of the wonder, glory, and cosmic importance of the Christian 


iruggle. 


Mr. Tolkien’s story is laid in a wonderful world, very long ago in the 
1orning of history—in fact before history as we have received it, though 
bviously bits of this world have been preserved in Celtic, Germanic, Anglo- 
axon, and Semitic folklore. It is a world inhabited as well by elves, dwarves, 
res (goblins), and hobbits as by men. Evil, controlled by a dark personality 
amed Sauron, has enthroned itself in the baneful land of Mordor and is at- 
empting to bring the earth under its thralldom. But the power of Sauron 
; bound to a ring which he forged long ago, and which has found its way 
ato the innocent possession of one of the hobbits, jovial peasant folk about 
alf the size of a man. The doom is laid upon this hobbit, Frodo, to carry the 
ng to the mountain in Mordor where it was forged and can be destroyed. 
‘e has eight companions, drawn from among hobbits, elves, dwarves, and 
1en. The journey, which alone can save Middle-earth from Sauron, is laden 
‘ith countless perils, battles, despair and suffering, bringing about virtually 
ae death and transfiguration of Frodo before it can succeed. There are 
mawn swords and wizard’s spells, loathesome wights and elfin maidens, 
1undering horsemen and kings in gilded palaces. 


What can we call such a story? The magnitude, the scope, the grand 
lusions to events in the depths of time which culminate in the. great days 
-corded, the supremacy of the moral issue, all place it far beyond the mere 
iry tale. It is more closely related to the secondary epic, defined by C. S. 
wis as a work in which the poet must take a single legend and “‘treat it 
_ such a way that we feel the vaster theme to be somehow implicit in it 
_. He has to deal with a limited number of personages and make us feel 

if national, or almost cosmic, issues are involved. He must locate his ac- 
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tion in a legendary past and yet make us feel the present, and the intervening 
centuries, already foreshadowed.” (Preface to Paradise Lost, p. 33). 

It is inevitable that such a work will be also labelled “allegory.” It 
would doubtless be possible to interpret the various vicissitudes of the con- 
quest of Sauron as stages in the spiritual life with the precision, and the 
transcendence, of the Church Fathers dealing with Israel in the wilderness. 
Yet the work is no Pilgrim’s Progress, exactly, nor is it quite the “intellectual 
allegory” which Miss Dorothy Sayers finds in Dante. Rather, one turns to 
the concept of “mystical allegory” celebrated in Charles Williams’ study of 
Dante, The Figure of Beatrice. (The three writers we have associated seem 
constantly to interpret one another!) 

There are two mysticisms, Williams tells us, the mysticism of the nega- 
tion of images, of the dark night of the soul and the arrival at the Supreme 
by the denial of all else; and the mysticism of the affirmation of images, of 
the arrival at the Supreme through and in the mediation of created beauty, 
as Dante was ushered through Paradise by the graciously radiant Beatrice, 
transfigured yet still she whom he had loved on earth. Tolkien’s world is a 
world of the affirmation of images. There is no abstraction, no universalism, 
The forces of good are real personalities, concerned with combating evil 
within the course of human events; nobility is to live and fight with mind 
and sword. It is the forces of evil who tend toward abstraction, who are sha- 
dowy, who fear the sunlight, who are reduced to the level of dark ideas, who 
are not fully alive. For to be alive is to sing and drink in great halls, to en- 
joy companionship, to shout for the beauty of Middle-earth, to rejoice in the 
golden sun or the starlit when even elves may be met, and if need be to fight 
and die in battle with honor for right. 

We have, then, an epic of the affirmation of images. One can scarcely 
deny that it is profoundly Christian, above all because Tolkien creates a tem- 
per of mind open to the Christian affirmation of images. The Biblical epic— 
the actions of men overshadowed by creative Providence culminating in the 
Incarnation—is highly congruous with Tolkien’s story. Yet Tolkien’s general 
image-affirming temper also yields highly suggestive particular images. He 
writes as one richly versed in pre-Christian folklore, especially that of the 
Northlands. His images suggest that, parallel to the much-discussed praepa- 
ratio evangelium in classic lands, Northern mythology held a similar prepara- 
tion for the Gospel. 

Behind the story is the tension between good and evil, between the 
unfallen and fallen world. In Tolkien’s world these poles are somewhat lo- 
calized. The elves, now restricted to certain woodlands of surpassing loveli- 
ness, or slipping sadly over the Sea to the “Uttermost West,” are the higk 
image of the unfallen world—they are the “elder kindred” who live in per- 
fect harmony with nature, who first gave understanding names to createc 
things, 

Yet, that they might have even more understanding certain elves were 
tempted to forge the rings of power, and by this means Sauron ensnared therr 
and all other creatures with the One Ring which controls them. The Ring 
is a powerful symbol of Sin—promising the knowledge of good. and evil, i 
gradually possesses him who wears it, and its outriders are Phobos and Dei- 
ae seo Pe ae Ropes whom the ground is cursed, spreads ; 

s of men when he gains sway, replacin; 
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ristine beauty with smoke and foul creeping things. It is as the time of the 
eath of Christ in the Anglo-Saxon “Dream of the Rood”’— 
“A shadow went forth, 
wan under clouds. A creation wept, 
bewailed the King’s death.” 
Yet as the Dreamer looks forward to the Day when 
“Thither shall He come 
into this middle-earth to seek mankind,” 


9 Tolkien’s Middle-earth is not without hope, though it be likewise hope 
yrought in suffering. The evil Ring may be destroyed in the fire of Mordor. 
rood may be reclaimed by anguish. And a heroic death in the battle leads 
o transfiguration. So Gandalf, the good wizard, is restored to life after bat- 
ling to the death a hideous monster, and Frodo, after reaching the brink of 
eath, and expecting death, before the Ring is destroyed, is revived in time 
) receive his due honor, though his sword wounds never entirely heal. His 
assion reminds one of that mysterious suffering by which Odin won knowl- 
dge of the Runes, of which he sings in the Elder Edda: 


“Nine whole nights on a wind-rocked tree, 
Wounded with a spear, 

I was offered to Odin, myself to myself, 
On that tree of which no man knows.” 


Or as Gandalf describes his passion after the battle: “I was alone, for- 
otten, without escape upon the hard horn of the world. There I lay staring 
pward, while the stars wheeled over, and each day was as long as a life-age 
f the earth. Faint to my ears came the gathered rumour of all lands: the 
oringing and the dying, the song and the weeping, and the slow everlasting 
roan of overburdened stone.” 


Yet it is the obscure hobbits, not elves nor wizards nor men, who actu- 
lly achieve the work of salvation. The good will of an obscure and ordinary 
olk slips between the clutches of the mighty. It is not an entirely accidental 
pshot. The whole epic is pervaded with a heavy weight of destiny. Meet- 
igs, events, victories, assignments only seem to be casual, Trivial occur- 
aces, in the fabric of the life of Middle-earth, ultimately result in tremend- 
4s happenings. The narrative begins with a birthday party; a mess of 
‘ewed hare brings together two fighters against Mordor. Perhaps it is des- 
ny, perhaps providence, perhaps the Anglo-Saxon Wyrd, that strong-set fate 
manating from Heaven but which may make life hard, and which men may 
ruggle against but which, through the very struggle, shapes their ends, It 
4s ordained the great days of the war of the Ring, a time crisis in a world 
‘hich is not really “ordinary” but a place of dramatic conflict and destiny. 
1 the narrative, a questioner asks, “Do we walk in legends or on the green 
arth in the daylight?” And a hero replies, “A man may do both. For not 
‘e but those who come after will make the legends of our time. The green 
arth, say you? That is a mighty matter of legend, though you tread it under 
.e light of day.” God reigns through wyrd even when not obvious or known, 
nd every act of heroism and goodness counts, and will be the occasion of 
ing when all strands are gathered up. 

It is of providence, in these great days, that men will come to succeed 

Middle-earth the other kindred, the elves, dwarves, and hobbits. These 
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folk are mighty and good, but to men there is an attribute, formerly called 
the “gift of men” but latterly the “doom of men,” which they share not: 


death. To the elfin-folk it lies only to cross over 


Sea to the Western land of 


memory and rest; to men, to live a life in Middle-earth over which deatk 
casts the reality of heroism and decision. Death makes them the folk of time 
and thus of the future; to the elder kindred belongs memory. 

Provocative thoughts such as this are saved from the abstractions of 
philosophy by riding behind the affirmative images of action. This is enough 
it is hoped, to turn the reader to the story; and he can be sure its images 
will not fade from his mind after the last page is turned. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GRACE AND GLORY. By E. L. Mas- 
call. Morehouse-Barlow, 1961. Pp. 90. 
Spring selection of the Episcopal Book 
Club. 

This is a splendid addition to an in- 
creasing contemporary writing on the 
subject of Heaven. The title is related 
to a quotation from a great Christian 
theologian, ‘Grace is nothing else than 
a kind of beginning of glory in us.’ The 
six chapters develop the theme of St. 
Augustine’s (major patron of Holy 
Cross, by the way) words, ‘We shall 
rest and we shall see; we shall see 
and we shall love; we shall love and 
we shall praise. Behold what shall be 
in the end and shall not end.’ The study 
of Heaven is of almost obvious value, 
since, as Mascall says, 1) that is where 
Christian are heading, and 2) in a 
special way they are already enjoying 
a foretaste of it here on earth. —L.A.T. 


THE DIVINE DIMENSION. By Henry 
Thomas Dolan. Morehouse-Barlow 
1961. Pp. 231. Price, $4.50. 


Mr. Dolan is a lawyer, and obviously} 
a consecrated layman. Many in ane 
out of the Church will read this bool 
but probably the greater number wil 
never even hear of it. They will be th 
losers. It is a call for Christians t 
rediscover the importance of living th 
Christian life, and for non-Christian 
honestly to consider the validity o 
the Christian Gospel. 


The last paragraph of the boo 
states its purpose: ‘Every one of us 
surely, has dozens of friends who ar 
wonderful people — gay, humorous 
charming, of flashing wit and outgoin 
spirit, generous to a fault — whos 
native charitableness, compassion, un 
self-seeking would put to shame mo: 
nominal Christians we have knowl 
But they will have little or nothing ¢ 
do with the Gospel . .because 
has never been made intelligible ar 
relevant to them. For a perfect cei 
tainty we know that God is trying | 
draw them into a greater knowleds 
of Himself. The most anyone cou 
ever hope for in these pages, or ar 
pages, or words, or acts which evs 
were or will be, is that in a ve 
tiny way they may be helping Him 
do so.’ If you have such friends gi 
them this book. 
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@ The Reverend FRANCIS W. VOELCKER is Rector of All Saints’ 
Church, Brooklyn, New York. 


@ The Reverend FREDRICK A. BARNHILL is Rector of St. Paul’s- 
in-the-Desert, Palm Springs, California. 


@ The Reverend PETER C. MOORE is a Priest Associate of the Order 
and serves St. Timothy’s Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


@ The BROTHER PAUL is an Oblate of the Incarnate Word, a 
group of associates of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


@ The Reverend ROBERT ELLWOOD is a Chaplain in the United 
States Naval Reserve, on active duty with the Marine Corps at 
Camp Pendleton, California. 


@ Information about Russia is so difficult to obtain that we are happy 
to receive and pass on to our readers a more hopeful picture of 
the Church there than Fr. Davis’ short visit last summer led him to 
paint. The article, “The Church in Russia’, is by the Reverend 
CHRISTOFER KLASSON, a priest of the Church of Sweden, who 
in an accompanying letter says he ‘has had a very long friendship 
with the leading men of the Russian Church and has studied Russian 
Church affairs for some thirty years. —Editor. 


@ Since the writing of the article on the Order of the Holy Paraclete, 
news of the death of the Mother Foundress, THE PRIORESS OF 


WHITBY, has reached us. Of your charity pray for her soul. 


@ Our COVER this month: A sister of St. Helena with two young 
Church School students of St. George’s Church, Newburgh, N. Y.. 


@ PHOTO CREDITS: Frontispiece, The Ascended Christ with Our 
Lady and St. John Baptist; Pages 212-213, Matins at 5:45 a, m., 
Holy Cross Monastery, by Mr. S. Franklin Gould; Back inside cover, 
detail of Christ on the right hand of the Father. 


@ ILLUSTRATION on Page 183 is from a wood block by one of the 
Brothers of O. H. C. 
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A BROTHER OF HOLY CROSS 
BY BROTHER FRANCIS, 0.H.C. 


BROTHER of the Order of the 

Holy Cross is a layman who 
seeks to serve God under the disci- 
pline of the Vows of Religion: Pover- 
ty, Chastity and Obedience. He is given 
the title ‘Brother’ when he receives 
the white habit of a Novice. A brother 
takes the name of a saint at the same 
time, by which he is thence forward 
known in the Religious Life. Those 
who are ordained to the priesthood 
after entrance into the Order resume 
their full names, with the normal title 
for a priest; ‘Father.’ 

It follows that a brother cannot ad- 
minister the Sacraments of the Church, 
since this is the function of the priest. 
Nor does he hold any of the higher 
offices in the Order, Superior, Novice 
Master or Prior, as the training of the 
priesthood is held invaluable in these 
positions. But apart from these reser- 
vations, Holy Cross Brothers are on 
a plane of complete equality with the 
Fathers of the Order. They take their 
places according to date of Life Pro- 
fession of Vows, and are trained for 
any capacity suitable to the indivi- 
dual person’s talents. 

Sometimes you hear brothers spoken 
of as ‘lay brothers.’ This is a logical 
title, but misleading to many who 
have in mind the Benedictine idea of 
a lay brother, one who does menial 
labor, but who does not sing the Of- 
fice in choir, and whose duties never 
include preaching or conducting Mis- 
sions, This is not true of laymen at 
Holy Cross. 

The work of a brother is suited to 
his training and capacity. Those who 
have the gift of preaching are trained 
to preach; those who have the skill 
write; those who have a bent toward 
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some practical work, such as art, de- 
sign covers for the magazine, letter 
holy cards, etc.; those who have the 
ability conduct children’s or teenage 
Missions. There is almost no end to 
the list of possibilities within the 
framework of the Order, from teaching 
in schools run by the Order in Tennes- 
see or Liberia, to secretarial work in 
any of the several Houses, or to con- 
ducting Retreats and Quiet Days in 
many places. 

Of course, it must be remembered 
that any man, priest or layman, who 
comes to the Order seeking the service 
of our Lord, must give himself up, 
and let the Order decide to what work 
he shall be put. This voluntary self- 
surrender is one of the basic stones in 
the formation of any Religious Order, 
to make us free to serve God as He 
directs us, the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. Laymen who have the 
ability, as judged by the Order, must 
be prepared to go to the priesthood, 
because it is the general purpose of 
the Order to develop each man to the 
full extent for the service of the King- 
dom. Many men who originally entered 
Holy Cross as brothers are now priests. 
The contribution and enriching of the 
life of both the Community and the 
individual is inestimable, since the 
center of our life as Religious (or sim- 
ply as members of Christ’s Holy Cath- 
olic Church) is participation in the 
Holy Eucharist, the offering of our- 
selves in and with Jesus our great 
High Priest in His own perpetual Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. 

Next to the Holy Sacrifice, the offer- 
ing of the praise of God in choir 
through the office of the tiie (the 
traditional seven Day Hours, with the 
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ght Office of Matins) is the strength 
id framework of our vocation as 
onks. The psalms and the hymns 
id the prayers, chanted in the lib- 
ating freedom of plainsong, rise and 
minish through the hours of the 
hole day, for the souls of men as well 
} the holy worship of God. Brothers 
no can sing participate in the lead- 
g of these Offices as Precentors for 
e psalm tones and hymn tunes. 
veryone at Holy Cross sings the Off- 
> when at home. 


Normally the length of training for 
e Profession is the same for brothers 

for priests, though the two year 
riod of Junior Vows may be exten- 
d beyond the two year period for 
cher laymen or priests. The Junior 
»ws follow a two and one-half years 
Witiate, in which both priests and 
ymen attend classes in the ascetic 
e, the Rule of the Order, theology 
asic dogmatics are given to laymen 
the doctrines of the Church), and 
ier subjects related to the life of 
ly Religion. 


It is to the advantage of all con- 
rned that laymen get as much edu- 
tion as possible before entering the 
Stulancy (the beginning stage with- 
‘the Community). Those who have a 
finite vocation to the priesthood 
rmally are told to complete semin- 
ry and Ordination before seeking to 
‘ter. Rarely is this requirement bro- 
mn. Those who have completed their 
sucation as far as they intend to go, 
wever and who are of sufficient age, 
1y seek a vocation. But they must 
prepared to go on to further study 
college, if the Order deems it wise. 
»ce study after entrance is more dif- 
alt, it is better to finish college if 
-all possible before coming to Holy 
oss. But a college degree or even 
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time spent in college is not a necess- 
ary requirement for entrance into an 
Order, unless it is an order devoted 
solely to teaching or some other work 
which necessitates a degree. Anyone 
who has gone as far as he thinks he 
can educationally, and is of sufficient 
age and good character, and in good 
health, can be an asset to the Order 
of the Holy Cross, and can participate 
to the full extent of his abilities in the 
prayer life of the Order, and such 
work or training as the Superior of 
the Order wishes to assign to him. 


But it must always be remembered 
that, whatever othey work a brother 
may be given to do, for him as well 
as the priests the chief vocation is to 
prayer—praying in the silence of God’s 
House, in the atmosphere of separa- 
tion from earthly dissonances and the 
rush of unquiet business. The joy of 
speaking to God for men, and prais- 
ing Him in a world lost in its own 
shame, silent with the burdens of ig- 
norance and vice; of living day by day 
and moment by moment in the com- 
pany of those who, though frail men 
themselves, have given their all to 
the God of their souls, who are gradu- 
ally being transformed into the more 
perfect image and likeness of the One 
they follow—this is the secret of the 
Religious Life, for brothers and for 
priests. God has called us, and has 
come to us, and we are serving Him 
under the Vows of Poverty, Chastity 
and Obedience as you read this ar- 
ticle. ‘Ye have not chosen Me, but I 
have chosen you . . . follow Me.’ If 
you hear this call, come! In the mean- 
time pray for us, as we pray for you. 
And share the work of the Order of 
the Holy Cross, knowing our motto: 
The Cross is the Medicine of the 
world. @ 
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E ARE happy to report growth in 

our Holy Cross Family. In Febru- 
ary four new Postulants were re- 
ceived. On St. Patrick’s Day three 
priests were clothed as Novices. On 
St. Joseph’s Day, Fr. Murray Belway 
took his Junior Vows. And finally on 
Easter Tuesday Fr. Allan Smith made 
his Life Profession. This is all a matter 
for great rejoicing and thanksgiving. 


Fr. Tiedemann conducted a School 
of Prayer early in March at All Hal- 
lows’ Church, Toronto. Fr. Terry held 
a Quiet Day and preached at St. Mary 
the Virgin, New York, and conducted 
a Retreat at Philadelphia Divinity 
School. 

Fr. Hawkins had a busy time in 
March, which included a Retreat for 
the Albany Deanery Clericus at Green- 
ville, N. Y., and a Mission at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Harrington Park, N.J. 
At the latter he was assisted by Br. 
Francis, who took the Children’s Mis. 
sion. Fr. Hawkins then went to the 
Church of the Messiah, Detroit, for 
the Holy Week Preaching. 

Fr. Parsell gave talks on Liberia at 
the Seamen’s Church Institute in New 
York, and at Christ Church, Hudson, 
N.Y. He also held a Quiet evening and 
preached at the Church of the Gooc 
Shepherd, Rosemont, Penna. 

Fr. Turkington was also away from 
the House a good part of March. He 
gave a Quiet Day and preached a‘ 
Grace Church, MHastings-on-Hudson 
N.Y., a Mission at St.James’ Cathedral 
South Bend, Ind., and a Quiet Day 
and Addresses at St. John’s Church 
Norristown, Penna. | 


St. Andrew’s 
Fr. Baldwin during March gav 
Missions for both adults and childre 
at Truro Church, Fairfax, Va., ani 
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St Paul’s Church, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
He also conducted a Retreat for lay- 
men at the DuBose Conference Center 
in Monteagle, Tenn. 


Bolahun 

Fr. Turkington is flying to England 
on May 4th on his way to the African 
Mission. After a visit in England he 
will fly to Liberia, where he will be in 
charge of the Mission while the Father 
Prior, Fr. Atkinson, comes home on 
leave to be present at our Chapter in 
August. 

Because of the shortage of teachers, 
Fr. Bessom is now spending most of 
each week at Bolahun, taking clases 
in the school. He returns to Vezala for 
Saturdays and Sundays. We hope that 
in June we shall be sending out new 
teachers to relieve the situation. 


We have received a picture of our 
former student and teacher, Justin 
Manley, as he works in Israel. Justin 
has been connected with the Mission 
for over thirty years. When his father 


was headmaster, he went to our 
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schools. Years later he taught at Bola- 
hun and Gondolahun. Lately he has 
been working in Sierra Leone with the 
Church Mission in Temne country at 
Port Loko. However, he was awarded 
an agricultural scholarship to Israel 
for fifteen months. We arevery pleased 
to receive his accounts of Christmas 
at Nazareth and Easter Communion 
at the same holy site. 


Mount Calvary 

Fr. Packard, the Prior, early in 
March held a Quiet Day at St. Ed- 
mund’s, San Marino, Calif. Later in 
the month he conducted a School of 
Prayer at the Church of the Advent, 
San Francisco, and did the Holy Week 
Preaching at the Church of the As- 
cension, Pueblo, Colo. 

Bp. Campbell administered Confir- 
mation at St. Mary’s Church, Lompoc, 
California. 

Fr. Adams held Missions at St. 
Luke’s Church, Gresham, Ore., and 
Trinity, Seattle. He also conducted a 
School of Prayer at Bremerton, Ore., 
and a Quiet Day at Gresham. He 
preached the Three Hours at the 
Church of the Advent, San Francisco. 

Before returning to West Park to 
prepare for his Life Profession, Fr. 
Smith conducted a School of Prayer 
and Children’s Mission at St. David’s 
Church, San Diego. 


Order of St. Helena 

In Lent the days lengthen, and as 
the liturgy looks forward to the Pas- 
sion and Resurrection, the green 
things begin to stir in the earth, the 
last rags of snow depart, and our 
missions and guests multiply. We al- 
ways rejoice to be able to share Holy 
Week, with its offices set in a back- 
ground of silence, with our guests. 


(Continued on page 214) 
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THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
A prayer group pledged to pray for the 
departed members of the Guild and for 
all the Faithful Departed. Open to Com- 
municants of the Anglican Church. 
Provide that prayers will be offered for 
the repose of your soul by joining the 
Guild. 
THE REV. MALCOLM DeP. MAYNARD, 
D.D., Superior-General 
For further information address 
The Secretary-General 
GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
32 Tenmore Road Haverford, Pa. 
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Now that the old chapel has been 
converted into a reception room, the 
old reception room has become a new 
classroom for novitiate instruction, 
and a library annex. Sunday after- 
noon guests, who often come to tea 
and Vespers and Benediction, includ- 
ed this month a groupof young people 
from the Methodist Church of Corn- 
wall, with their pastor. They came 
asking to see the new chapel and to 
have its symbolism explained. 

Sister Alice spent some time in 
Georgia this month. It was her first 
visit to the scene of the new founda- 
tion and she has begun plans for con- 
verting a small house into a convent 
and its garage into a chapel. 


The novitiate had a wonderful mid- 
Lent treat when a friend sent us 
tickets for the opera. For many 0! 
them it was their first experience 0: 
grand opera at “the Met.” They hearc 
“Tristan and Isolde.” For several day: 
afterwards one could detect a slightly) 
different quality in the singing o 
the office. 

All sorts of preparations went o1 
for the Great Week: sacristy ironin; 
and polishing and arranging, extr: 
choir practices, ceremonial practices 
and special lessons for the novitiat 
helped prepare us all for the beauti 
ful liturgy of Holy Week. Father Su 
perior, who made his visitation it 
Passiontide, drew us some lovely sym 
bols for Palm Sunday, Maundy Thurs 
day, Good Friday and Easter Ever 
and one of the Sisters was asked t 
give a brief instruction after Vesper 
on the evenings before these observ 
ances, 


Father Parsell, O.H.C., our confes 
sor, was celebrant at the Palm Sunda 
liturgy; Brother Francis and Fathe 
Ryan assisted him. We were able t 
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ave the procession this year, through 
1€ curving cloister that looks on the 
ountains and leads into the chapel. 
r. Parsell also officiated at the lit- 
rgies of Maundy Thursday and Good 
riday. On Easter Even, for the first 
me, we had the whole of the re- 
ored Vigil, including the midnight 
lass. Fr. Brand, curate at St. 
eorge’s, was the celebrant. 


The new chapel transformed every- 

ling. The darkness of Easter Even 
as still and uncrowded, and the 
ghts shone out, one by one, as the 
aschal candle shared its light and 
2gan to dispel the darkness, reach- 
g at length into every corner with 
ie Lumen Christi, the Christ life, 
sen anew in every heart. 
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Mid-March including Refreshment 
inday, is indeed a time of refresh- 
ent at our Versailles convent and 
hool. Our Lord blesses these ten 
4ys of quiet, and uses them to re- 
enish our strength to the end that 
e may serve Him better in the days 
come. Each of us makes her March 
treat, which seems to gain a special 
essedness from the quiet of the 
1ys before and after. Two of us 
ent a day in Lexington, one study- 
g at the University Library, while 
e other conferred with teachers of 
r subject in their offices, and came 
me with an armful of borrowed 
ioks. The University Canterbury 
9use provided the two sisters with 
stant coffee and a quiet place to 
t their sandwiches at lunch time, 
id a chapel where they could say 
eir offices. This reminds us to re- 
tt that the Canterbury Club from 
ansylvania College came to Ver- 
illes to tea one Sunday afternoon 
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ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


Mount St. Gabriel, Peekskill-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. — A Boarding School for 
Girls. College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Music, Arts, Dramatics, Riding, 
Modified Kent Plan. Under the care of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. For Catalog ad- 
dress: The Sister Superior. For Cards 
and Illuminations write: St. Mary’s Con- 
vent, Peekskill, N. Y. For Rosaries, write 
St. Mary’s School, Sewanee, Tenn. 
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in February, and stayed for Vesper 
Evensong, and supper at school. 


The vacation has given one siste 
time to make a start on writing 
novel about convent life; there was 
dip in the swimming pool before | 
was drained for cleaning; we planne 
an outdoor picnic, which turned int 
a kitchen picnic at school on accoul! 
of the near-icy temperature of th 
first official day of Spring; we di 
pruning and digging out of doors; an 
five of us had half-hours of baske' 
ball practice the first Sunday ever 
ing and on St. Joseph’s Day. 


Our basketball ambitions have bee 
whetted by the sight of our tw 
neighbors, Sisters of Divine Prov 
dence, shooting baskets of a week 
end when their pupils were at hom 
Several of us also played on the f: 
culty team which met the 8th an 
9th grades in a game laté in Febrt 
ary. Next year we should take on tt 
9th and 10th grades, who are talle 
as we won this game by an immode 
ate score. Our student varsity tea 
visited two nearby schools for Pla: 
days the last two Thursdays of tl 
winter term. The second game can 
the evening before vacation bega 
Evening study hall had been put o 
of the way in the afternoon, and t 
corporate purposeful activity provi 
ed a welcome outlet for the bubbli 
excitement about going home. 


Individual students and teache 
have been making week-end retre: 
at the convent. Sister Joan gave t 
meditations for the Lenten Quiet D 
of the Guild of St. Helena in Lou 
ville, March 16th, 
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